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spiritual force than either Shint5 or Buddhism is allowed un- 
impeded operation, we see little prospect of aught better than 
the gain of a glittering veneer of material civilization, and the 
corroding foreign vices under which, in the presence of the 
superior aggressive races of the West, Japan must fall like the 
doomed races of America and Hawaii. 

William E. Geipfis. 
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Malthus, in his celebrated " Essay on Population," — a 
work which has been more abused than it deserved, — makes 
this just observation : " The kind of despotic power, essential 
to voluntary charity, gives the greatest facility to the selection 
of worthy objects of relief, without being accompanied by any 
ill consequences, and has, further, a most beneficial effect from 
the degree of uncertainty which must necessarily be attached 
to it. It is in the highest degree important to the general 
happiness of the poor, that no man should look to charity as a 
fund on which he may confidently depend." (Vol. II. p. 430.) 

Mr. Malthus may have presented the data for his reasoning 
in a somewhat cold-blooded fashion, yet they are principles 
which all the latest investigations under the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis are especially bringing into prominence : that the tendency 
of increase of population, were it not for destructive agencies, 
would soon be far beyond the means of subsistence, and that 
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consequently the principal remedy for pauperism and all the 
evils that come from redundancy of human numbers is the 
diminution of population, either by prevention of marriages, or 
by providential or natural destructive agencies. In the gloomy 
picture which Malthus drew of the immediate future of the 
human race in civilized countries, where population was in- 
creasing at a so much faster rate than the means of subsistence, 
he somewhat left out of view two elements, which will make an 
essential difference in the result. One was the enormous in- 
crease of production in civilized countries, owing to improved 
methods and the use of machinery, a growth which in Europe 
has more than kept pace with that of population. And the 
other, the greater distribution of population over the earth's 
surface, owing also to the highly inventive talent of the modern 
races, applied to means of communication. These two causes, 
as well as the more equal distribution of wealth on the conti- 
nent, have tended in Europe, ever since the time of Malthus, 
to increase the ratio of subsistence to population, and in conse- 
quence to lessen pauperism and its attendant evils. 

No writer, however, has seen more clearly than this much- 
abused philosopher the dangers which lay at the foundation of 
the English treatment of pauperism. The words which close 
the extract we have given above ought to be printed as a motto 
in every office of the Poor-Law administration throughout 
England. 

The English Poor Law, from which our own has been derived, 
fell into the mistake, even as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
of giving the English working classes the feeling that they had 
" a right to relief" on the part of the governing classes ; or, in 
other words, that " charity was a fund" on which they " could 
confidently depend." 

This communistic impression pervaded every portion of the 
lowest stratum of English society. It had its natural effect. 
The poorest of the laboring classes lost the habit of self-support 
and the dignity of independence. The self-preserving instincts 
were weakened ; men and women showed no foresight, and 
knew that in their distress they could always depend on the 
state. Official charity neither blessed him that gave nor him 
that took- Relief was merely a right of the poor and a burden 
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on the rich. It was given without sympathy or discrimination, 
and received without gratitude. The poor hated the parish 
that gave so grudgingly, and the officials found their objects of 
beneficence worse after receiving their alms than before. 
Neither class were benefited. Morality, too, became sapped 
along with self-respect. The pauper class were as dissolute as 
they were miserable, and, under the existing laws, found it for 
their advantage to perpetuate a breed of paupers. Families of 
beggars, prostitutes, and paupers, extending for three or four 
generations, were known to the officials, until Mr. Malthus's 
most efficient of all " Poor Laws " intervened, and natural 
forces, moral and physical, put an end to the unhappy race. 

The product of the land, too, was consumed by these idle 
and miserable creatures, until in many places the poor-rates ate 
up all the profits of agriculture. Fields went to waste. Crime 
increased. Illegitimacy prevailed. The honest poor were de- 
graded by the contact with the dependent and idle poor. The 
system of permitting the landlords to employ paupers, whose 
wages were filled out by the parish, depressed the industrious 
laborers. To many hard-working men and women, struggling 
in bitter poverty, the support by the parish or town seemed a 
relief and a luxury. 

The almshouse dependant was often better off than the self- 
supporting laborer, and few felt ashamed to secure the " out- 
door relief" to which they knew they had a legal claim. Many 
English authorities have defended the old system, and among 
them so enlightened a statesman as Mr. W. E. Forster, late 
Minister of Education, on the ground that the British poor-rate 
was a safeguard against revolution. That is, the right of relief 
with the English masses acted precisely as did the " right of 
work " with the French masses under Baron Haussmann, — 
keeping them from outbreaks against the government. We 
would hesitate, even with such authority, to allow that the 
loyalty of the English masses was preserved by any such arti- 
ficial means. If it were, it would be of little value as a safe- 
guard to the state. We have all seen what the " right of work " 
has done to strengthen the French administrations. We can 
easily estimate what sort of foundation for the massive British 
commonwealth the gratitude or fealty of paupers must be. 

vol. cxx. — no. 247. 21 
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Lord Houghton has stated the English principle better, even 
if he has failed to defend it : " The Poor Law in England re- 
mains the only expression of that principle which was so dis- 
tinctly asserted in the Jewish legislation, that the claim of the 
poor on the rich is not only a duty of religion, but a right of 
law. The practice of the rest of Europe comes from the idea 
that the gift of alms is an act of Christian love, to be exercised 
without distinction of persons, even as God makes his sun to 
shine on the just and the unjust." 

The wisest authorities, however, see that the old administra- 
tion of the English Poor Law was a failure. Professor Fawcett 
confesses that " it came nearer bringing England to ruin than 
did ever a hostile army." But the Professor, who, with all his 
study of this perplexing subject, is somewhat of a doctrinaire, 
attributes all the sufferings of England, during three centuries 
of pauperism, to the abuses of out-door relief. This is mani- 
festly an error, as the continental experience proves and com- 
mon-sense teaches. We shall later show how out-door relief 
may be managed with the utmost benefit, both to the objects 
relieved and to the community. No doubt the out-door relief 
system was abused in England, especially in the complementing 
of the wages of pauper labor, the laws in respect to illegitimacy, 
the excessive strictness in regard to " settlement," and in too 
great laxity as to applying " the workhouse test." 

The reforms under the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834 
were much needed. One of them ought to be adopted in each 
of our own States (as it has been in a few), and that is the 
establishment of a central authority, dealing with all the com- 
plicated parish and county questions relating to pauperism. 

The rule compelling the able-bodied vagrant to work out his 
support in a workhouse is also one that should be introduced 
everywhere in this country. The other changes were equally 
important. 

The " allowance " system, or that of filling out the wages of 
paupers, was abolished ; illegitimacy was checked by making 
the father responsible for the support of the child, instead of 
paying the mother, as had been the practice. The laws of 
settlement were made more easy, so that laborers could move 
with more freedom from one parish to another. The general 
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drift of this legislation was in favor of in-door relief, as opposed 
to out-door, especially as regards able-bodied paupers. Its in- 
fluence was to lead the industrial classes to rely on their own 
labor rather than on the rates.. The laboring class became 
freed from contact with the pauper class, and their relations 
with their employers were put upon the usual footing. 

One great reform, however, did not accompany this amend- 
ment of the English Poor Law, which, if it had been adopted 
earlier, might have saved England untold miseries in the con- 
dition of the honest poor, and that is, the introduction of free 
popular education. There can be no doubt that had England 
spent a fractional part of the immense sums given annually in 
alms upon the education of the masses, vast evils would have 
been spared and the whole state of the kingdom would have 
been very different now. School-training acts as a direct 
counter-agent to pauperism. Had the " right of education " 
been as familiar an axiom with the English masses as the 
" right of relief," we should not now hear of nearly a million 
paupers in a population of twenty-two millions, and know that 
the problem of pauperism presents itself as an almost insoluble 
question to the best of the English reformers. 

Another practical reform also should have accompanied the 
changes of 1834, though it is one which has never been intro- 
duced generally into any poor-law administration, and that is, 
the arrangement of a system of passes and tickets for that class 
of paupers who are the most troublesome to modern communi- 
ties, — the tramps or vagrants. A plan has already been sug- 
gested, and partly acted on in some counties of England, 
whereby a tramp will only receive aid or shelter in case he is 
on his direct journey to his domicile, and if found without his 
ticket, will be set to work in the nearest workhouse. 

When one recalls that of this class of errant poor without 
constant homes there are, according to our methods of enumer- 
ation in this country, some 25,000 in the State of Massachusetts 
alone, each year, the importance of any plan which can satisfy 
the instincts of humanity, and, at the same time, restrain these 
vagabonds, may. be appreciated. 

The first result of these reforms was a very considerable 
reduction of pauperism in England, and of its expenses. The 
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annual expenditure for the poor fell from £ 6,750,000 in the 
five years preceding the passage of the Act to £ 4,500,000, 
while the average cost per head of the whole population fell 
from 8 s. to 6 s. and 5 s. 

The Act of 1834 and the regulations following it remain sub- 
stantially the Poor Law of England to this day. Under it there 
is still a gigantic pauperism, so great and so alarming that the 
English authorities, so far from presuming that their treatment 
of tlie subject is a model to other communities, should rather 
be led to search the foundations of their administration and 
inquire what they can learn from other nations. It is true 
that within the past few years there has been a marked decrease 
of pauperism in England. The statistics stand as follows : — 



Year. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Total Paupers. 


1870 


158,381 


889,281 


1,047,662 


1871 


150,846 


847,638 


998,484 


1872 


143,541 


764,274 


907,815 


1873 


147,319 


706,370 


853,689 


1874 


137,944 


646,404 


784,006 * 



The causes of this hopeful diminution we believe to be the 
first influences of a wider suffrage and of popular education in 
sharpening the faculties and increasing the self-respect of the 
laboring class ; and the greater distribution of the profits of 
production in higher wages throughout Great Britain. For it 
must be remembered, whatever elevates one stratum among the 
producing classes, elevates all. The beggar and the tramp feel 
the influence of the better condition of the next class above 
them. 

Still, a population apparently of more than eight hundred and 
fifty thousand paupers in 1873, and an annual public expendi- 
ture upon the poor through Great Britain of some $ 37,000,000, 
are facts sufficiently alarming. We say " apparently," for the 
whole subject of the statistics of pauperism is in a hopelessly 
bemuddled condition. In this country and in England no at- 
tempt is made at getting the average number of dependants on 
alms, but each name or application on the books is counted, so 
that the same person may be reckoned over and over again as 
a pauper. Moreover, every recipient of the smallest amount in 
outdoor relief is recorded as a " pauper," though his condition, 

* July 1, 1874. 
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at least in this country, may be for the rest of the year that of 
a self-supporting laborer. It is this confusion which has led 
even so respectable an authority as Professor Fawcett, in his 
book on " Pauperism," to the wild statement that the out-door 
paupers in 1869 in Philadelphia were 110,000, or about double 
the number (57,821) really relieved in that city and the whole 
State of Pennsylvania ; of whom probably less than 15,000 
were receiving relief on any given day. So in Ireland in the 
year 1869, 235,562 persons were returned as paupers, or an 
average of nearly one in twenty of the whole population. But 
the daily average was only 52,244, or about one in ninety ; evi- 
dently a much fairer mode of estimating the proportion. 

In New York there are paupers or vagrants who are com- 
mitted twenty times during the year, and yet each name ap- 
pears in the returns as that of twenty different paupers. 

A great reform has been commenced in England, which 
should be introduced and carried out still further in the poor- 
law administration of all countries, and that is the removal of 
pauper children from almshouses. There can be no question 
to any one familiar with the influences of almshouse life, that no 
pauper child, of sound mind and body, should be kept longer 
than a few weeks in such an asylum. It is of the first impor^ 
tance to the state that pauperism should not be inherited and 
transmitted, from the familiar scientific principle that inherited 
evils are intensified in each new generation. 

The British authorities had become painfully aware of the 
existence of the most terrible curse upon their people known 
to modern communities, — inherited pauperism.* They have 
sought to break it up by removing children from pauper in- 

* An extraordinary instance of inherited pauperism was given recently at a 
meeting of the State Charities Aid Society, in New York, by Dr. E. Harris, regis- 
trar of the Board of Health. A pauper child, named Margaret, was suffered to 
grow up neglected in a village of Ulster County, New York, some eighty-five years 
since. She and two neglected sisters have begotten six generations of criminals and 
paupers. The total number of descendants now known, mainly of this pauper child 
Margaret, both living and dead, convicts, paupers, criminals, beggars, and vagrants, 
is six hundred and twenty-three. In a single generation there were seventeen chil- 
dren Of these only three died before maturity. Of the fourteen surviving, nine 
served an aggregate term of fifty years in the states' prisons for high crimes, and 
the other five were frequently in jails and almshouses. This " mother of crimi- 
nals " cost the county hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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fluences and sending out the almshouse children to board in 
country families at public expense. The objections of Professor 
Fawcett to this enlightened measure are of so purely a doc- 
trinaire nature, that they do not require a formal reply, and are 
only interesting as showing how singularly feeble the a priori 
method of reasoning is in dealing with practical reforms. Mrs. 
Senior's recent remarkable investigations in regard to the dis- 
trict almshouse schools of England are a convincing additional 
argument for the " placing-out " system. 

It is evident that with all the threatening character of British 
pauperism, the country is on the march of hopeful reform, and 
that the lowest depths of this evil have been reached in Great 
Britain. 

The history of pauperism in France is a narrative of experi- 
ments in dealing with the problems of " misery " which have 
resulted in a system quite the opposite of the English. 

The Reformation which, in breaking up the monasteries, left 
in so many countries of Europe crowds of poor persons de- 
pendent on public charity, to a certain degree passed by 
France, and that country retained its convents and places of 
shelter, its multitude of poor, and the profound misery of the 
laboring classes. In the sixteenth century the greatest desti- 
tution prevailed in the agricultural districts, and a region 
which now amply supports thirty-six millions could then 
barely sustain fifteen millions. The class of artisans was in 
equally wretched plight. Through the century succeeding the 
Reformation France was filled with pauperism. The age of 
Louis XIV., so glorious in literature and the arts, was an age 
of poverty. It was estimated by a trustworthy authority 
(Marshal de Vauban, Dime Royale*) that one tenth of the 
whole population of the kingdom was reduced to absolute 
beggary. " Of the nine remaining portions, five were not in 
condition to give assistance to others, because they were al- 
most reduced themselves to extreme misery ; of the four 
remaining, three were embarrassed with debts and legal pro- 
cesses, and of the remaining tenth, consisting of the gentry, 
nobility, clergy, and high officials, not ten thousand persons 
are really in circumstances of ease and affluence." 
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The middle class of people, he states, had been much dimin- 
ished in number by war, sickness, and misery, which brought 
great numbers to hunger, and reduced many others to men- 
dicity. 

So wretched was the condition of France, that De Jonn^s 
states the average duration of human life in France to have 
been reduced to twenty-four years in the eighteenth century, 
while at present it is thirty-six years. In the reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI., pauperism abounded, — the result of foreign 
wars, of civil and religious wars, of the oppression of the no- 
bility, and of the moral degradation of the court and the 
upper classes. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. there were estimated to be in 
Paris alone forty thousand beggars, and in France under 
Louis XV. two hundred thousand beggars. 

As early as in the reign of Charles IX., in 1561, an effort was 
made to throw the charge of the poor on the local authorities. 
It was ordered by law that the poor of every town and village 
be supported by their own locality, and that the inhabitants 
shall be required to contribute to this support according to 
their power, under direction of their officials, magistrates, and 
clergy. Other similar laws were passed in succeeding years ; 
still no general poor-rate was laid in the kingdom. At length, 
in 1740, the Parliament determined on a tax, which, however, 
never produced enough to cause private charity to be dispensed 
with. Domiciliary relief became quite customary under Fran- 
cis I., as opposed to relief in hospices, and also under Henry 
III. An edict of 1547 provides that (1) for the able-bodied 
vagrants work shall be afforded in the different communes ; 
(2) for the sick and helpless at home, domiciliary relief by 
clergymen or officials, the means for which shall be furnished 
by the parish ; and (3) for the sick who are homeless, the 
shelter of hospices and hospitals. In 1642, under Louis XV., 
Bureaus of the Poor were established, formed of the clergy 
and principal citizens, who should be empowered to distribute 
alms. Gradually, however, the domiciliary visitation was found 
to be injurious in its influence, and to rather increase the evils 
of pauperism, so that the tendency was more and more to 
make use of the hospices and places of shelter for the poor. 
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To these Hdtels Dieu and large institutions, which to the num- 
ber of two thousand had come down from the Middle Ages, 
large numbers of others were added. In them charity degen- 
erated, and they became so filled with abuses of administra- 
tion that central boards at different times were obliged to be 
created to control them, from the Chambre de CharitS ChrStienne 
of Henry IV. to the HSpital General of Louis XIV. Noth- 
ing, however, checked the evils of the increasing pauperism. 
There were, in 1787, 2,185 hospices and hospitals in France, 
and 105,000 poor within them, besides another vast multitude 
outside. These institutions became full of abuses, and some 
of them tended to create the pauperism and crime they were 
designed to check. The final judgment of the best minds in 
France was against the whole system, on the grounds of its 
insufficiency, of its causing depopulation, of its increasing the 
number of the poor, extinguishing the better sentiments, and 
absorbing the charity-fund. It was recommended to confine 
the hospitals to the treatment of incurables and the solace of 
such of the indigent as could not be cared for at their own 
homes. 

The Revolutionary government attempted to make the aid of 
the poor a national charge. They accordingly ordered, in 1792, 
that all able-bodied poor should be provided with work by the 
cantons on roads and public works, and that beggars should be 
confined in houses of correction. In 1798 the sale of hospital 
and hospices property was commanded, in order to furnish 
means for the relief of the poor. 

It is not necessary here to follow the various wild experi- 
ments of the Revolutionary authorities in dealing with the 
problems of labor and pauperism. It- need only be said that 
they all failed. They served, however, to perpetuate that idea 
which has been so disastrous in French administrations, of 
" the right to labor," on the part of the masses as related to 
the government in the large cities. 

The rule of Napoleon seems to have recognized the wise 
principle that the first duty of a charitable administration is 
to prevent the need of charity. No right of relief was recog- 
nized, but many institutions of beneficence were founded in 
France which still continue, while the mode of assistance most 
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encouraged was by domiciliary visitation. One important 
branch of institutions for the correction of pauperism, the 
Depots of Mendicity, which were first intended as workhouses, 
were founded under the Empire, but at length utterly failed. 

Bach French administration since the Empire has proceeded 
in its dealings with the poor on similar principles. No legal 
right to relief has been recognized ; the increasing effort of 
charity has been in the rational direction of preventing the 
need of charity ; and the mode of relief most approved of in 
Prance, in distinction from England, is the " out-door relief." 

Great doubt is felt by the best French thinkers on this sub- 
ject of " institutional charity " ; foundlings are placed in pri- 
vate families rather than in asylums, and even the influences 
of the hospices are thought to be inferior to that of domicil- 
iary assistance upon the character of the poor. There may be 
said to be no poor-law in France, though a certain portion of the 
tax for the poor is derived from taxes on amusements and vari- 
ous internal duties. The theory of the administration is to give 
the aid, inspection, and sometimes the pecuniary assistance of 
the government to the organized charities of each district un- 
der the Bureaus of Beneficence, which are managed by leading 
citizens and by the clergy. The stimulus to contributions is 
afforded by the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy ; domi- 
ciliary visitation is made by individuals acting under these 
bureaus, while the government contributes solidity and pecun- 
iary aid to these charities. The greatest preventive of pauper- 
ism, however, has not yet been introduced, and that is popular 
education. Nearly one half of the whole French population 
over twenty years of age cannot read or write. 

Certain it is, whether owing to the French mode of relief, or 
to the absence of a poor-law, or to the more equal distribution 
of landed property, or to other more remote causes, pauperism 
does not present so terrible a front in France as in England ; 
it is not so much seen, it is not believed to be of so degraded a 
type, and there is mo*e hope in the treatment of it. Its cost 
is only about one eighth as much as in England. 

Still, one of the highest authorities on this subject, Baron de 
Motteville, in his official Report on Pauperism (1854), proves 
that, in the poorer departments of France, the amount of ap- 
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parent pauperism is equal to that of England. He selects com- 
munes to the number of 9,330, with a population of 16,800,000, 
or less than half of the whole population, and he compares that 
portion of Prance with England and Wales, containing a popu- 
lation of nearly 19,000,000. In the same year (1847) the 
latter contained 1,876,541 officially enumerated paupers, or 1 
in 10 ; the French departments contained 1,329,659 paupers, 
or 1 in 12.5 ; in both countries the inmates of asylums and 
hospitals not being included. In England, for that year, the 
expense for the poor was about $ 30,000,000, or say, $ 16 per 
head for the pauper ; in Prance, $ 3,400,000, or about $ 2.64 
per capita. In London, for that year, with a population of 
2,500,000, there were 300,000 poor, or 1 pauper in 8 ; in 
Paris, with a population of 1,000,000, 75,000 paupers, or 1 in 
13. Comparing different provinces, the Baron reckons 1 in 
14.3 as paupers in Lancashire ; 1 in 12.5 in the Department 
of the Rhone. In the Department of the North, 1 in about 4 ; 
in Wiltshire, 1 in 6.25. In Marseilles, 1 in 7 ; and in Bordeaux, 
1 in 7. In England, out of London, 1 in 12.5 ; in France, out 
of Paris, 1 in 12.5. In both countries, the agricultural coun- 
ties are found the poorest, and in both some rural parishes are 
worse than the towns. We cannot but think, however, that 
the French statistics reckon as paupers almost every one who 
receives even the smallest out-door relief, while those counted 
in England are either residents in the almshouses or receive a 
very large support. 

The records of a few years since, according to Da Villeneuve, 
show that those receiving out-door relief (through the Bureaus 
of Beneficence) in 1846 numbered 806,970 ; those in hospitals 
and hospices, including infants, amounted to 710,465 ; making 
the total 1,617,435 out of a population of 34,944,947. But it 
should be remarked that the usual English returns do not 
thus include the foundlings or the insane, and those in hos- 
pitals and asylums. 

In 1860, according to Emminghaus, ihere were in France 
11,366 Bureaus of Beneficence, assisting 1,213,684 of the poor, 
the expenses being $ 4,503,409. 

France, equally with England, has made a great progress in 
diminishing pauperism. The France of to-day is a far happier 
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and more prosperous country than the Prance of the Middle 
Ages. The land which once barely supported 15,000,000, now 
supports 36,000,000 ; the production of grain has risen per 
capita in the proportion of 1.65 to 2 from 1791 to 1840, and 
has increased from 49,000,000 of hectolitres to 90,000,000. A 
crop of 120,000,000 hectolitres of potatoes occupies lands for- 
merly waste ; the produce of manufactured tissues has doubled 
in fifty years. In thirteen years of this century there was an 
increase of more than 500,000 houses. The average of human 
life has increased nearly 50 per cent. Property has become 
more divided, and probably no country of Europe contains so 
large a number of persons raised above want. 

A remarkable experiment with pauperism is that of a Ger- 
man manufacturing town near Cologne, on the Rhine, — Elber- 
feld. This municipality was sorely afHicted, some twenty years 
since, with a chronic condition of pauperism. The usual ma- 
chinery of almshouses or of private charity did_ = not diminish it. 
If people gave freely and indiscriminately, the poor came to 
depend on alms ; if too many public means of relief were 
afforded, there was a current of paupers thither from the sur- 
rounding country. In 1853, with a population of 50,364, there 
were relieved 4,224 paupers, or about 1 in 12. A certain be- 
nevolent gentleman — Herr von der Heydt — undertook to 
introduce a reform in the following manner : He had the city 
divided for the purpose into eighteen districts, and an overseer, 
serving voluntarily, appointed by the common council, over 
each. Each district again was divided into fourteen sections, 
and a visitor appointed for each section. This visitor was re- 
quired to be of the male sex, and he was never allowed to visit 
more than four families, and sometimes only two. These fami- 
lies he was obliged to visit at least once a fortnight. All these 
visitors were called upon to meet every fortnight, report to the 
overseer, discuss their cases of relief, receive their money for 
the ensuing two weeks, and give account of what they had 
already spent. 

The most particular Inquiries were thus made into every case 
relieved, whether each person was doing all in his power for 
his .own support, and whether his relatives were obeying the 
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law in contributing toward his maintenance. The object of 
the visitors of thejjoor was not merely to give alms, but to en- 
courage and advise unfortunate and ignorant people, and thus 
prevent poverty. The whole system was thus one of close 
supervision and moral assistance of the poor by the more con- 
fortable classes. The fortunate and the unfortunate were 
brought together; the well-off and intelligent had an official 
right to direct the ignorant and destitute. 

To complete the organization, the overseers themselves met 
and reported to the poor commissioners of the town, and re- 
ceived from them the moneys for out-door relief. The best 
citizens were found willing to serve gratuitously as visitors or 
overseers ; indeed, the place was considered one of some honor. 
These officials were appointed by the common council. The 
commissioners were appointed by the common council and 
mayor, and served for three years. The poor administration, 
then, of this city of 75,000 inhabitants, consists of a commission 
of 9 members, 18 overseers, and 252 visitors, all serving gra- 
tuitously. The theory of the system, it will be observed, is a 
close house-to-house visitation and careful inspection, by citizens 
serving under officials, whose object is to prevent, not encour- 
age, pauperism. What have been the results ? A brief table 
will convey them best, the reader bearing in mind that the new 
system was introduced in 1854 : — 



Year. 


Population. 


Paupers relieved. 


1853 


50,364 


4,224 


1855 


51,259 


2,948 


1860 


54,002 


1,521 


1865 


63,686 


1,289 


1873 (about) 


78,000 


980 



Or, in other words, before the new plan was introduced, one in 
twelve was a pauper, and now one in eighty. 

The cost has also fallen from about $ 38,000 in 1847 to about 
$ 17,000 in 1873. The average cost of relief in 1855 - 1859 
was only some $ 18,000 per annum. A still greater reduction 
of cost would have been shown, but for the increased prices of 
provisions and all commodities during the past few years. 

Whether this Elberfeld system can be imitated in other 
countries is a question, as few citizens could be found, at least 
in American cities, able and willing to give so much time to 
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the visitation of the poor. The whole shows, also, a closeness 
of inspection, and a thoroughness of official work to which 
neither England nor the United States are accustomed. 

Pauperism has fortunately not yet been deeply planted in 
the United States. The rural communities have their- poor, 
who receive more or less of aid from their neighbors, and now 
and then out-door relief from the authorities, but it would be 
surprising to a European observer to discover how few there 
are in our villages who depend entirely on alms. The writer 
has been familiar with not a few towns of considerable popula- 
tion in New England and the Middle States, where not a single 
resident pauper could be found, and where benevolent ladies 
were a good deal puzzled on whom to bestow their alms. 

The statistics on this subject are utterly untrustworthy, on 
account of the practice of reckoning every name as a person. 
Moreover, the recipients of out-door relief are often persons who 
for the rest of the year support themselves. 

In the large cities, however, owing to the number of helpless 
or sickly persons, left there by the current of immigration, the 
intense competition, the occasional business panics, and the 
effects of accident or misfortune, the multitude of the very poor 
is large. These, through the influence of indiscriminate chari- 
ties and the contact with great numbers of equally degraded per- 
sons, are rapidly becoming pauperized. Thus all the tramps, 
— those gypsies of modern civilization — of the country collect 
in the great cities, and form a society of paupers. Pauperism 
is becoming a fixed condition in our large towns. 

A poor law may be said to exist through most of the Union ; 
that is, the local communities are required to support their own 
poor by taxation. Similar features to those in the English law 
are found in our own ; such as those requiring near relatives 
to be responsible for one another in case of pauperism resulting 
from misfortune ; distinguishing between voluntary and invol- 
untary poverty ; rules of " settlement " for the wandering 
pauper, and those providing for the apprenticeship of pauper 
children. Still, the principle has never been impressed upon 
the American poor that they have " a right to relief." Parishes 
are not obliged to make allowances in supplement of wages ; 
pauper workmen have not been forced upon unwilling em- 
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ployers, and the needy have only received the assistance which 
humanity dictated. The universal feeling among American 
poor is of horror at receiving public alms, and the lowest depth 
of all misery and degradation in their minds is a residence in 
the almshouse. What may be called the communistic or Jewish 
feature of the English law — the right of every man to work and 
relief — has never been recognized in the United States, though 
nowhere are the duties of humanity more strongly admitted. 

The good fortune of the United States is due primarily to the 
abundance of arable land and the comparatively slight pressure 
of population on subsistence ; and secondarily, to the influences 
of free institutions, popular education, and pure religion upon a 
selected race, or a mixture of races. The influence both of 
general suffrage and of the Protestant faith is to cultivate in- 
dividual self-respect and independence ; and wherever these are, 
there can be little of the spirit of pauperism. 

Great reforms, too, are in progress in our pauper administra- 
tion which promise even better things in the future. 

Central boards of charities have been created in many of 
the States, which tend to give unity of administration to parish 
and town management of the poor. Classification is introduced 
into the care of paupers ; and above all, the effort has begun 
in New York State and Massachusetts to withdraw all pauper 
children, not diseased in mind or body, from almshouses, and 
to place them in private families. This humane and wise 
plan will at once tend to break up-inherited pauperism. It 
ought to be an axiom of the poor-law administration through- 
out the Union, that no pauper child, of sound mind and body, 
should be retained in an almshouse. The creation of voluntary 
associations to inspect the almshouses and public charities in 
various States will introduce new life into pauper manage- 
ment, and infuse the system with the humanity and intelligence 
of the fortunate classes. The existence also of private associ- 
ations of wide scope and activity in our cities, to take charge 
of homeless children, naturally breaks up the transmission of 
pauperism. 

We append a table, carefully prepared, of in-door and out-door 
relief in three of the most populous States and large cities, 
made up in the same year with the census. Such enumera- 
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tions, however, are only approximate, on account of the differ- 
ent classifications in different cities ; and the fact that in 
Massachusetts, Boston provides for both her own paupers and 
the State paupers. Moreover, as we remarked before, there is 
no system in the registering of paupers in the United States.* 

The great question of the best method of relief, whether in 
almshouses or by out-door assistance and domiciliary visitation, 
is still a moot question in the science of pauperism. 

The instance of Ireland is always adduced by the advocates 
of almshouse relief, where the introduction of a strict " work- 
house test " and the lessening of " soup-kitchen " and out-door 
relief has apparently remarkably reduced pauperism. The in- 
door paupers are to the out-door paupers in Ireland in the pro- 
portion of nearly five to one, while in England the out-door are 
to the in-door as eight to one ; and in England (according to 
the methods of enumeration) one in twenty-five is a pauper, 
while in Ireland the proportion is, according to Professor 
Fawcett, one to seventy-four, or, more exactly, one to ninety. 
Still, these figures are not, as we have observed before, 
thoroughly trustworthy, and it would be necessary to ascertain 
how far the superior condition of Ireland in this respect is due 
to the enormous emigration which has relieved so much during 
the past few years the pressure of population on subsistence, 
and to the large " poor-rate " (which appears in no statistical 
returns) paid by the Irish in America for the relief of their 
kinsmen at home. The wonderful experiment we have de- 
tailed of Elberfeld shows, on the other hand, what a judicious 

* The following statistics were prepared by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the former 
Secretary of the State Board of Charities : — 

Boston, 1873. — In-door poor, 1,108 (average, 618), 1 in 293; cost of whole 
support, $ 122,806 ; cost per capita, $ 100.83. 

Add to this, 1,700 State paupers sent from Boston (average, 800), cost, $97,000. 
Total, wholly supported by Boston, 2,800 ; average, 1,418 ; per cent of population, 
1 in 116. Total cost, $220,000 ; cost per capita, $78.58. 

Partial support (Boston), whole number, 7,652; per cent to population, 1 in 
42.5. Total cost, $ 90,000 ; cost per capita, $ 11.76. 

Total out-door and in-door relief, 10,000 (average, 4,000) ; per cent to population, 
1 in 32.5. Total eost, $310,000 ; average cost per capita, $31. 

Boston, 1874. — In-door relief, 968; per cent to population, 1 in 325.5; cost, 
$ 130,203 ; cost per capita, $ 134.50. 

Partial support, whole number, 11,021; per cent to population, 1 in 325.5; 
cost, $ 100,000 ; average cost per capita, $ 9. 
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system of out-door relief, with close personal visitation, can 
accomplish. 

Our own system seems, on the whole, the more judicious ; 
that is, a careful mingling of out-door and in-door relief. It 
often happens that a little relief given judiciously by a relieving 
officer in a small community will keep a family, suddenly 
stricken by misfortune, from absolute dependence. The resi- 
dence in an almshouse degrades and pauperizes. It is for the 
interest of every community that no member of it should ac- 
quire the habits of pauperism. No disease is so dangerous. 
For that reason, it may often be better for a village or small 
town to spend considerable sums in out-door relief, rather than 
have a portion of the population accustomed to the degradation 
and dependence of the almshouse. 

Out-door relief in large communities by public authorities is, 
however, extremely dangerous, both on account of the difficulty 
of ascertaining the deserving character of the claimants, and 
because it is peculiarly liable to be misused as a means of 
bribery and corruption. The true principles would seem to be 
that (1) in no case should out-door relief be given to the able- 
bodied male poor, but they should be required to earn their 
support in workhouses ; (2) that out-door relief should not be 
given by public authorities in cities, but should be left to or- 
ganized voluntary associations ; (3) that out-door relief should 
be given in villages and small towns only on such conditions 
and in such modes as would prevent future pauperism ; and 
in cases of sudden misfortune, as to widows deprived by sudden 
death of their husbands, to families of young children struggling 
to maintain themselves during the sickness of parents, and to 
the aged and impotent poor. 

The error of the English administration does not seem to 
have been so much in the excessive giving of out-door relief, as 
the feeling implanted in the poor of a " right to relief," and in 
the early giving of alms instead of education. 

It is a cheering thought that in all countries there is a degree 
of success in the struggle with this gigantic evil. The gloomy 
forebodings of Malthus have not been realized. Subsistence 
has increased faster than population. Moreover, the invention 
and application among the laboring classes of various ingenious 
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modern devices have averted some of the most threatening 
dangers to the poor. Insurance has applied the savings of all 
to the protection of the few who are unfortunate. Co-operation 
has sometimes given the advantage of capital to labor. Savings- 
banks have cultivated the economy and temperance of the 
working classes, and have applied their savings to reproduction. 
Cheap means of communication have distributed their numbers, 
and political rights have elevated their self-respect. 

In general, whatever elevates the dignity of the laborer, or 
sharpens his faculties, or improves his character and strengthens 
his self-control, or tends to distribute wealth and to make the 
possession of land easy, in so far tends to prevent the peculiar 
debasement, dependence, and. misery which constitute pauper- 
ism. In that far future of good, for which the benevolent 
sceptic and the Christian alike labor, though with different 
hopes, — the first hues of whose morning we sometimes see, — 
there may be indeed the poor, but there need be, we may hope, 
no paupers. There may be individual misfortune, weakness, 
and inequality, but there need be no degradation or dependence, 
or massed and crowded " misery." 

Charles L. Brace. 



Art. IV. — Spenser. 

Chaucer had been in his grave one hundred and fifty years 
ere England had secreted choice material enough for the mak- 
ing of another great poet. The nature of the individual man 
and of men living together in societies seems to have its peri- 
odic ebbs and floods, its oscillations between the ideal and the 
matter-of-fact, so that the doubtful boundary line of shore 
between them is in one generation a hard sandy actuality 
strewn only with such remembrances of beauty as a dead sea- 
moss here and there, and in the next is whelmed with those 
lacelike curves of ever-gaining, ever-receding foam, and that 
dance of joyous spray which for a moment catches and holds 
the sunshine. , 

From the two centuries between 1400 and 1600 the indefat- 



